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August 16th. 1927. 25,000 acres in the district. 
information in re: Oroville-Wyandotte Irrigation District. 


Bonded indebtedness will be $63.00 an acre when all bonds are 
Sold and outstanding. ($31.50 per acre at this date) 


Charge for Water tor those in District is 20 cents per inch 
which is approximately $7.00 per acre. 


Charge for water for those not in District is 22 cents per inch 
which is about $8.00 per acre. 


Most all ot the lands in the district assessed for $100. per acre 
at rate of $2.00 per $100. of assessment. This tax is 
to cover interest on bonds, upkeep, salaries ete. 

No payments on_ Principal of bonds for 20 years from 
date of their issue. 


Cost ot water etc. for say 10% acres would bez 
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Assessment of District 


#1000. at $2.00 rate 
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HE OROVILLE-WYANDOTTE IRRIGATION DISTRICT 
is situated in the gently rolling foothill section east and 
south of Oroville, Butte County, California. 


Originally organized with an area of 16,800 acres, the District 
has been enlarged through successive petition of landowners for 
the inclusion of their holdings within its limits until its present 
area (December, 1922) is 24,200 acres. Petitions for the inclusion 
of other lands are now in the hands of the Board of Directors. 
Within a short time the District will include not less than 30,000 
acres. 


The predominant type of soil is the Aiken Loam, as classified 
and described by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in its Recon- 
naissance Soil Survey of the Sacramento Valley. This soil is 
declared by experts to be one of the strongest and longest lived 
members of the soil family. 


The source of water supply is the normal summer flow and the 
impounded winter run-off of the South Feather River and its tribu- 
taries. The South Feather is recognized as one of the best 
“water” streams in California, its watershed comprising a part of 
the deepest snow area in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


The productivity of the District and the fertility of its soil are 
proven by developed and full bearing commercial orchards planted 
here and there over its entire area, wherever irrigation water was 
available. Some of these plantings were made by pioneers who 
planted trees about their homes when they established themselves 
in California. Accordingly the District has back of it a crop pro- 
duction record extending over a long period of years. The large 
number of different kinds of fruits grown in these orchards demon- 
strates the unusually wide diversity of crops to which the District 
is adapted and removes entirely the speculative element as to 
what is best to plant, which is usually present in new projects. 


The estimated average annual water charge, including interest 
on bonds and retirement of bonds, is $6.50 per acre. The bonds 
will be forty year bonds. Retirement of the bonds is to begin at 
the end of twenty years. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


The outstanding features of the irrigation system with which 
it is proposed to develop the District, are: 


1. Purchase and utilization of the two irrigation 
systems that now serve two small planted areas in the 
District, and which traverse its entire length. 


2. Construction of new works upon a unit plan, that 
will enable the less costly portion of the system to be con- 
structed first, and will permit the more costly construction 
to be deferred until the development of the district has 
made substantial progress. 


3. The development of sufficient water to assure an 
abundant supply for irrigation at all times, including years 
of lowest precipitation. 


The plan was adopted following an engineering study of 
three years made by Mr. S. J. Norris, chief engineer for the 
District. In this investigation every possible source of supply for 
the District was carefully investigated. Mr. Norris’ conclusions 
in turn were checked by an equally exhaustive study and investiga- 
tion made in the office and in the field by W. F. McClure, Chief 
of the Division of Irrigation of the Department of Public Works of 
the State of California. The plans were officially approved by Mr. 
McClure and the State Bond Commission on September 14, 1922, 
and authority given the District to issue $2,000,000 in bonds. 


PURCHASE OF PRESENT IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


One of the principal features of the plan adopted by the Board 
of Directors and approved by the State Bond Commission, is the 
purchase of the irrigation systems of the South Feather Land and 
Water Company and of the Palermo Land and Water Company. 

These systems traverse the District, serving a small area within 
its limits and a larger area without its borders. The District 
holds options upon the two systems, the price for the two being 
$400,000. The sale to the District was approved by the State 
Railroad Commission on December 8, 1922, Decision No. 11334. 

The purchase of these two systems will serve the following 
purposes: 


1. It will make possible the extension of the present 
irrigated area within the District at a very low construction 
cost. 

2. It gives the District an income from 2757 acres of 
orchards lying without the District boundaries, but served 
by these systems. 
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3. It vests in the District the title to all water rights 
upon the South Feather River, thus eliminating the danger 
of litigation over water rights and water priorities. 


4. It makes possible a more flexible and hence a 
cheaper and more satisfactory water service. 


5. It will give an immediate supply of water for a 
limited area of new planting during 1923. 


PROPOSED SYSTEM OF NEW WORKS 


The major new works proposed consist of the construction of 
an impounding dam at New York Flat, in Yuba County, with a 
storage capacity of 44,000 acre feet; the construction of regulating 
reservoirs on Lost Creek, in Plumas County, and North Honcut 
Creek, in Butte County, which in addition to their value of 
regulating the water service, will have a combined storage capacity 
of 6400 acre feet; the construction of approximately twenty miles 
of main canals and their necessary laterals. This construction, 
with free water available from Spring and Summer run-off, con- 
templates service to a district of 31,500 acres. 

The distribution system, as far as the lands of the individual 
landowners are concerned, will be both simple and inexpensive. 
During pioneer days the area now comprised within the District 
was the scene of extensive mining operations, and innumerable 
ditches were built by the miners from the many creeks and 
ravines within the District. There is hardly a ten acre tract within 
the District that cannot be served with water at a nominal expense 
by simply cleaning out these old mining ditches. 


CONSTRUCTION ON UNIT PLAN 


One of the outstanding features of the District, made possible 
through the acquisition of the present ditch companies, is the unit 
plan for construction. Work on construction is to proceed only 
as the land is developed. A huge investment, such as is necessary 
in most irrigation districts, and which proves a burden to unim- 
proved lands, pending the arrival of the settler and the planting, 
will not be necessary under this unit construction plan, nor will 
this plan add at all to the cost of the completed works. 

The construction of the first unit, a regulating reservoir a few 
miles from Oroville, will be done this Spring. This reservoir will 
insure ample water for the year 1923 for all the lands now planted, 
and for all lands that it would be possible to get ready for planting 
this Spring. During the summer the Lost Creek dam will be 
built. This is the second unit, and will take care of the District 
for several years. The construction of the main impounding 
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reservoir at New York Flat will not be started until the needs of 
the District warrant this construction. This dam also will be built 
on the unit plan, raising it from year to year as the needs of the 
District warrant. 


DRAINAGE CONDITIONS 


The rolling foothills, traversed by creeks and ravines, give a 
natural water drainage that it would be impossible to better. 

The excellence of the natural drainage of the District is noted 
in a report by H. W. Furlong, engineer for the State Bond Com- 
mission, and submitted to Jonathan A. Dodge, State Superintendent 
of Banks and chairman of the State Bond Commission, on Sep- 
tember 14, 1922. In this report Mr. Furlong says: 


“Over a major portion of the area the drainage prob- 
lem will be local in character, and will probably be 
handled by the owners of the land in question at their 
own cost. In no event will such local drainage be of a 
complex or expensive nature. The rolling and broken 
nature of the country provides a great number of natural 
outlets for the drainage waters of local areas. Toward 
the western portion of the District, where the slopes 
flatten considerably, some general system of drainage may 
become advisable in time. However, with a proper 
economic use of available water on the higher slopes, com- 
bined with the high duty of water, no necessity for such 
general system of drainage should develop for many years 
to come.” 


ADEQUACY OF WATER SUPPLY 


The adequacy of the water supply made available by the 
plans for lands within the District is evidenced by the fact that 
these plans propose a minimum supply of two acre feet delivered 
on the land for each and every acre in the District, based on 
records of the lowest snow and rain fall in the watershed supplying 
the District, and of three acre feet delivered on the land for every 
acre in years of normal water supply. 

This assurance is made possible by reason of the fact that the 
average annual precipitation on the watershed of the South 
Feather over a period of 27 years was 72.83 inches. 


COST OF IRRIGATION SYSTEM 


The cost of the completed system, as now outlined, is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. A bond issue in this amount was authorized 
by unanimous vote by the electors of the District at an election 
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held on November 9, 1922. This election followed the approval 
of the plans and estimates by the State Engineer and the State 
Bond Commission. ‘The securities accordingly are under the law 
a legal investment for funds of banks, commercial and savings, 
trust funds, State school funds, etc. 


It should be noted that while the District has authorized a 
bond issue of $2,000,000, two water systems are to be purchased 
out of this bond issue that serve 2757 acres without the District. 
The revenue from this outside acreage will pay the expense of the 
maintenance of the District and contribute materially toward 
meeting interest charges. 


It should further be noted that there is available for irrigation 
in this territory a total of 60,000 acres of land, including acreage 
not in the District, similar in character to that now in the District, 
and capable of irrigation from the irrigation works as planned for 
the District. These lands can be irrigated at a relatively small 
additional capital cost and a largely reduced acreage cost. The 
Board of Directors of the District have anticipated this develop- 
ment and to assure water for the service of these additional lands 
have made a number of water filings, which will be utilized as de- 
mand for the water develops. This additional expense, even with 
the added expense involved in its development, would serve to 
further reduce the average acreage cost both of the construction 
and the operation of the irrigation system. 


AMOUNT OF BONDS NOW OFFERED 

Of the total authorized bond issue of $2,000,000, there is now 
being offered for sale $700,000. 

The proceeds of the sale of this block of bonds will go to 
defray the purchase of the irrigation systems of the South Feather 
Land and Water Company and the Palermo Land and Water 
Company. The remainder will be used in constructing impounding 
and regulating reservoirs on Lost Creek and North Honcut Creek. 


The purchase of these systems and the construction of these 
reservoirs will make possible the immediate irrigation of 10,000 
acres, including the irrigated acreage now served without its 
borders by the two companies named above. 


COMPLETION OF CONSTRUCTION 


The construction of the remainder of the system will extend 
over a period of years, the exact time being determined by the 
extent to which the development of the District brings with it a 
demand for water. 
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RANGE OF CROP ADAPTION IN DISTRICT 


The unusually wide range of crop adaption in the Oroville- 
Wyandotte District has made it one of the outstanding fruit sec- 
tions of California. 


The crops of the District epitomize the whole range of horti- | 
cultural production in California. 


The District cannot be better described than in the words of 
Professor E. J. Wickson in his book on California fruits: 


“One who seeks to know California well must under- 
take to master both its horticultural greatness and little- 
ness; and so closely are these associated and so narrow 
tne belts of special adaption, that there are counties which 
have a range of products nearly as great as the State 
itself, 

“Tt is hard for the stranger to realize this. It is diffi- 
cult for him to believe that the terms ‘northern’ and 
‘southern’ have almost no horticultural significance in 
themselves; that northern fruits reach perfection under 
proper conditions at the south, and vice versa. 

“Latitude, which is a prime factor in geography, is 
of exceedingly small account as an indication of horti- 
cultural adaption in California. This fact becomes 
apparent when it is known that the orange and the apple, 
whose kingdoms lie at opposite borders of the Temperate 
Zone, so far distant that one may be called semi-frigid and 
the other semi-tropical, have in California utter disregard 
for the parallels of latitude, which sets metes and bounds 
upon them in other lands. Impressive as this truth may 
be, it is not so startling as another fact, viz, that fruits in 
suitable interior situations ripen earlier at the North than 
) in the South, a complete reversal of the tenets of the 
geographer.” 


It is possible to pick ripe fruits every month of the year in 
the District, and this is done on many of the properties now de- 
| veloped. The wide range of the District, covering semi-tropical 
fruits, deciduous fruits. citrus fruits, and nuts, is shown by the 
trees now growing and preducing in the grove of Mr. Fred 
Cornehl in Wyandotte. The list includes: 4 


Semi-Tropical—Avocados, feijoa, or pineapple guava, straw- 
berry guava, champagne loquats, oranges, lemons, kumquats, 


tangerines, grapefruit, carob, or St. John Bread, pomegranates, 
persimmon, arbutus, or strawberry tree, olives, almonds, walnuts, 
figs. 
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Non-Tropical—Nectarines, peaches, cherries, plums, prunes, 
apples, pears, apricots, quinces, grapes, currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, loganberries, blackberries, strawberries. 


EARLY MATURING QUALITIES OF DISTRICT 


The District is noted not only for its wide diversity of produc- 
tion, but also for the exceptionally early maturing qualities of soil 
and climate. It has “warm soil,’ a scarce article in the United 
States. The Imperial Valley alone excepted, the lands about Oro- 
ville comprise the earliest maturing fruit district in the State. 
Oranges from the Oroville District are picked, packed and sold be- 
fore the growers of Southern California begin to pick their crops. 
Tokay grapes grown here ripen fully a month ahead of the prin- 
cipal producing Tokay sections of the State. Deciduous fruits 
also mature here well in advance of the same fruits grown else- 
where. The early maturing qualities of soil and climate have 
given in the past and will always give a selling advantage to the 
growers of this District. 


TRANSPORTATION AND MARKETING FACILITIES 


The District is served by the Western Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific, and the Sacramento Northern Railroad. The Oroville 
depot of the Western Pacific, which affords a direct and immediate 
service East to the District, is but % of a mile from the west 
boundary line. The Palermo depot is but 34 mile away. By 
reason of Oroville’s location and the one per cent grade of the 
Western Pacific through the Feather River canyon, no fruit dis- 
trict in the State enjoys a quicker railroad service to Eastern 
markets than does the Oroville District. 

The District is traversed through its entire breadth by an 
improved highway built out of a bond issue voted by Butte 
County. 

Oroville is one of the important fruit shipping and fruit can- 
ning centers of Northern California. The two largest ripe olive 
plants in the world are located in Oroville. Growers in the Oro- 
ville District have at their disposal facilities for caring for fruit 
without the heavy investment for packing houses that growers in 
many districts are forced to make to provide facilities for caring 
for their crops. 


ASSISTING FACTORS IN COLONIZATION 


Of material assistance in the development of the District is 
the fact that Oroville has many industries that offer employment 
for labor. Thus the canneries and packing houses employ a large 
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number of women and many men; box factories employ women, 
boys and men in large numbers; the two large lumber mills in 
Oroville have a combined payroll of over $100,000 a month; the 
rock crushing plant gives employment to a force of 40 men; Oro- 
ville is both a freight and passenger division point on the Western 
Pacific and the division shops located in Oroville employ a large 
force of mechanics. There is always a large local demand for 
labor. 

The District is served by the Oroville Union High School, an 
excellent educational institution. School buses bring the pupils 
in to the high school and return them to their homes in the evening. 
Elementary schools in the District are conveniently located, excel- 
lently taught and well supervised. In Oroville are churches and 
recreational institutions. Immediately adjacent to the District is 
the Feather River District, one of America’s great play grounds, 
where streams and forest provide camping, hunting and fishing to 
the heart’s content. 

The county maintains a Farm Bureau with headquarters in 
Oroville. A County Agricultural Agent, with an assistant and a 
home demonstration agent, gives expert advice both to farmers 
and the women of the farms. County farm centers provide social 
life in the rural communities. 


WATER RIGHTS OWNED BY DISTRICT 


The Oroville-Wyandotte Irrigation District controls, as suc- 
cessor in interest, the oldest established water rights on the 
South Feather River, rights which give to it complete control of 
the summer flow of that stream. Through its own filings it con- 
trols storage right to the winter run-off of the South Feather 
watershed. 


The water rights of the District date back to the early Fifties. 
In October, 1852, the Wyandotte and Feather River Water Com- 
pany was incorporated. Its ditch was located in 1853, and was 
sold in the same year to the South Feather Land and Water Com- 
pany, all of whose rights now vest, through purchase, in the Oro- 
ville-Wyandotte Irrigation District. 

The Feather River and Ophir Water Company was incor- 
porated on February 6, 1855. This company was later sold to 
the Hearst interests and became the Palermo Land and Water 
Company, which in turn has been purchased by the Oroville- 
Wyandotte Irrigation District. 

The rights of these two companies, now transferred to the 
Irrigation District, entitle them to the complete summer flow of 
the South Feather River. 
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Rights to storage of winter run-off are vested in the District 
by the following permits issued by the Division of Water Rights of 
the Department of Public Works of the State of California: 

Permit Number 1269—5000 acre feet of storage on Dry Creek. 

Permit Number 1270—150 cubic feet per second of water on 
Dry Creek. 

Permit Number 1267—200 cubic feet per second on South 
Fork of Feather River, direct diversion, and 109,012 acre feet of 
storage water. 

Permit 1268—5000 acre feet of storage water on Lost Creek. 

Permit Number 1271—185 cubic feet per second direct 
diversion. 

On January 3, 1923, the Department of Public Works, 
Division of Water Rights, issued its order declaring the Oroville- 
Wyandotte Irrigation District and all of the above mentioned 
water filings a single enterprise and unit under Section 11 of the 
Water Commission Act, which assures to the district the unit 
development of the different proposed reservoirs and at the same 
time protects ail of their water rights. 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


NAME OF DISTRICT — Oroville-Wyandotte Irrigation 
District. 


LOCATION—Butte County, California. 


WHEN AND HOW ORGANIZED—The District was or- 
ganized as a municipal irrigation district under the Wright Act, 
on November 17, 1919, by the unanimous vote of the electors of 
the District. The validity of the act has been established by de- 
cisions of the State Supreme Court. The District is furnishing with 
the bonds the opinion of Goodfellow, Eells, Orrick and Moore, of 
San Francisco, certifying to the legality of all proceedings. 


AUTHORIZED BOND INDEBTEDNESS—$2,000,000, none 
of which is as yet outstanding. 


AMOUNT NOW OFFERED—The District is now offering 
its bonds for the first time, the first block constituting $700,000. 


DATE OF SALE OF ABOVE BONDS—February 15, 1923. 
INTEREST RATE ON BONDS—6 per cent per annum. 
ACREAGE IN DISTRICT—24,200. 


ULTIMATE BONDED DEBT PER ACRE—The District 
has voted $2,000,000 in bonds. These bonds will be sold only as 
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it is necessary to supply additional water for the District. When 
this money is ultimately expended a supply of water equal to one 
acre foot to four acres will be provided for 31,500 acres, making 
the bonded indebtedness approximately $63 per acre. 


NUMBER OF CLASSES IN WHICH LAND IS PLACED 
FOR PURPOSES OF ASSESSMENT—Three. 

PRESENT OUTSTANDING DRAINAGE AND IRRIGA- 
TION BOND DEBT—None. 

PRESENT IRRIGATED AREA—There are 1919 acres now 
under irrigation within the District; also 2757 without the District 
supplied by ditches purchased by the District, that will produce an 
average annual revenue of $11 per acre. The 1919 acres within 
the District now under irrigation have been cultivated for from 
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3 to 35 years. There are 20,000 acres of irrigable land within the 
District. 


DRAINAGE—A drainage system has not been installed 
within the District and none will be necessary. (See discussion of 
drainage in body of report.) 


TYPE OF ADJOINING LAND—The nature of the sur- 
rounding territory outside of the boundaries of the District is 
approximately the same as within the District. 


ASSESSED VALUATION OF BUTTE COUNTY — 
$37,668,165, comprising both “non-operative’ and “operative” 
properties, as defined by the law of California. 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF BUTTE COUNTY—Butte 
County has a bonded indebtedness of $1,800,000 voted for roads. 


POPULATION OF BUTTE COUNTY—30,030 (Census of 
1920). 


OFFICERS OF DISTRICT—Directors, R. C. Tyler, chair- 
man, Oroville, California; J. A. Wisner, Oroville, California; W. 
L, Edwards, Oroville, California. 


Secretary, J. A. Wisner, Oroville, California. 
Engineer in charge of work, S. J. Norris, Oroville, California. 
Attorney for District, R. A. Leonard, Oroville, California. 


METHOD OF IRRIGATION—The furrow method of irriga- 
tion is used. There is no pumping. 


VALUE OF FARM PROPERTY—The present value of 
farm land in the District ranges from $50 to $1250 per acre. 


ALTITUDE OF DISTRICT—The altitude of lands within 
the District varies from 200 to 1200 feet. 
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TIME FOR COMPLETION OF WORK—The length of 
time which will be required to complete the work for which the 
first block of bonds is offered, is one year. It is estimated that 
12 years will be required for the completion of the entire work. 
No contract has been let as yet for any part of the work. There 
is no litigation threatened or pending relative to this issue or the 
rights of the officers of the district to hold their respective offices. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PROPERTY WITHIN THE 
DISTRICT—The estimated value of farming property within the 
District is $1,002,200. This is made up as follows: Oranges, 362 
acres; olives, 989 acres; grapefruit, 10 acres; lemons, 16 acres; 
figs, 107 acres; peaches, plums, prunes, apricots, avocados, and 
miscellaneous fruits, 425 acres. 


RESOURCES OF BUTTE COUNTY—Butte County is 
known among the counties of the State for the diversity of its 
resources and for the uniform prosperity that diversified resources 
give. It is a large producer of grains and cereals, including wheat, 
barley and rice. It produces commercial deciduous fruits and 
nuts in large quantities, and is one of the better known orange 
and olive districts of the State. It is one of the chief almond 
producing sections of the State, and has a large producing acreage 
in apples, pears and figs. Its hay, alfalfa and dairying industry is 
large. It also has a large stock industry. The county has now 
98.200 acres in its irrigated area. 


In manufacturing the county also ranks well up among the 
counties of California. Its annual output of timber is 175,000,000 
feet, of which 130,000,000 feet is produced by two mills in Oroville. 
There are four olive plants in Oroville, two of which are the 
largest ripe olive canneries in the world. These same plants pro- 
duce a large amount of olive oil. There are two large peach can- 
neries in the county, one in Oroville. There are four orange pack- 
ing houses in the district about Oroville. There are two rice mills 
in the county. 


The county is the home of the largest match making industry 
in the United States. Sash and door stock and cement pipe are also 
manufactured here. 


The Western Pacific maintains division railroad shops at Oro- 
ville, which is a division point for both freight and passenger 
service. The Sacramento Northern Railroad maintains shops at 
Chico. 


The county is a large producer of hydro-electric energy, the 
total annual output of the five plants now in the county being 
147,200 horsepower. 
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We do not claim for the Oroville-Wyandotte Irrigation 
District that it is a place where the lazy and the shiftless may 
make an easy living. Laziness and shiftlessness bring the same 
reward here as elsewhere. We do claim, however, that here 
climate and soil and water work with the farmer and not against 
him; that with the same expenditure of intelligently directed effort 
he can accomplish more here than in less favored places; that the 
opportunities here are greater; that thrift, intelligence and energy 
are rewarded here as in few other places. 
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ADDENDUM 


The total value of property in the Oroville-Wyandotte 
Irrigation District with the additions and improvements 
made from the proceeds of the bonds now offered, is as 
follows: 


Present Value of Planted Area (see page 11)..... $1,002,200 
Value of Unimproved Lands in District.......... 2,005,290 
Value of Irrigation Improvements and Additions 

made from Bonds Now Offered.............. 700,000 
otaleValuemotmebronenty arena nnn $3,707,490 

ERRATUM 

On Page 5, the last sentence of Paragraph 2 should 

read: “The revenue from this outside acreage will assist in 


paying the expense of the maintenance of the District and 
contribute materially toward meeting interest charges.” 


We do not claim for the Oroville-Wyandotte Irrigation 
District that it is a place where the lazy and the shiftless may 
make an easy living. Laziness and shiftlessness bring the same 
reward here as elsewhere. We do claim, however, that here 
climate and soil and water work with the farmer and not against 
him; that with the same expenditure of intelligently directed effort 
he can accomplish more here than in less favored places; that the 
opportunities here are greater; that thrift, intelligence and energy 
are rewarded here as in few other places. 


